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Eesults jof an earlier six-year follovnp study 
denonstiated that a group of children with four years of Hontessori 
education, incluaing preschool and primary w school, score best on 
all seven variables of the third grade level Hetropplitan Achievement 
Test (KA^T) . The group with no preschool experience scored losiest on 
five of seven variables of the test. The children in the highest 
scoring group had been in at least two different Montessori schools 
with as iaany as three different teachers* The strong positive results 
indicate that the coafion elements of the Hpntessbri philosophy 
vithstopd the exigencies of being set forth by several teachers* The 
purpose of this nine-year folloyup is to investigate yhethex these 
positive effects are maintained up to sixth grade level* Twenty-eight 
of the 77 students evaluated at the third grade in the earlier study 
are again compared on ilAT scores. Although no statistically 
significant results are obtained, those groups of children vho had 
early Kontesspri training generally score higher on sub-^tests of the 
JJAT adpinistered at sixth grade level than do those children vho had 
Head Start or no preschool. Results obtained on the third grade SAT 
of those same children shov sistilar but more brilliant results. 
Eesults pf the study tend to re^confirp the iapprtance of preschool 
experience for disadvantaged children. Eesearch questions are listed* 
(Author/AH) 
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Kine Ye *r ^oi Ic v-uo St - or yjon^^ csT^^, Ssacatj -on 5^=SK?^SSS15 
rr* Dorothi* -'u-^-' f ciarr^, :;^^S>^- an*^,--nne IJorsejr, H#Ed*\-,*^ "i"!;*^:^^^^^!^^^ 

r\| i;-?*^*-^! — O'ri e"^/;^-*:' -^^ r^^i*- rcs^-'sr-sh efforts in I 

^ several departocnts of the VniversiV' of CV rT*--tT. ^znca 196S* 
previous research both by Sr. Thonas L- /i- "ini i-v Sr^ Iluth Gross 
Buggested, . *consicerable procaise fcr r*"^ F,ntessorJl approach in 
fostering a wide range of desirable behaviors in elementary school-age 
children-"^ These early studies exanincd psrfornance on a number of 
variables including curiosity, creativity, innovative behavior, motor 
ii^pulse control, reflectivity, social competence, self-concept aiid 
some aspects of conventional intelligence- Although many of these 
variables relate to school per£orr-ance, academic achievCTient levels 
were not examined in the pre^/ious research- 

The Six Year Ppliow-up Study by Sciarra and pprsey ■ evaluated 
whether or-not early and continued exposure to ^Xontessori education 
makes a difference in later academic achievement- Third grade children 
who had varied preschool and primary school experiences were evaluated 
and compared in both verbal and jnathCTiatics skills as measured by the 
Ketrppplitan Achievement Test (MAT). The groups studied included: 
Group 1, children with four years of Kontessori education including ^ ' 
Q^T preschool and primary school, Grouo 2, children with two years of ' 
^ Kontessori preschool education. Group 3, children with one year of 
^ Head Start prior to kindergarten, and Group 4, children with no school 



experience prior to kiisder^.^rtc/-. ^thc^iQh V-ie oriqinai intc-nt was 
to study possible differences betwnfi'* oronon '-r^ich would include 
social =»aiji:st=;Grt ^nA pf»T:>Dn^^iit:* f- -v-^^o-^ont ^r. well as academic 
acTiicver^ent, (as suggested i^y Gror>s> al in their report on .the 
S^nds Schcol Project^), it l^-^car-L clear th^t tlie constraints of 
doing longitudinal research in the netural setting made it necessary 
to narrow Lhe scope of that study as well as this nine year follow-up 
study to a coz^paiJ.*^zr^ of groups based on available data from a stan- 
dardized acliiev^s'ient test^ 

The results of the six year follow-up study clearly denionstrated 
that the group with four years of HontessorJL education, including 
preschool and primary school, scored best on all seven variables of 
the third grade level Metropolitan liu.S^^r/^cnt l^est (MAT) . The group 
with no preschool e>q>crience scored 3-.-Vi-».-i/=- on five of sevt^n variables 
of the KiVT. Scores on the MAT for th^? «roup with two year^p of Kontes- 
sori education and the Headstart group fell scnievjhere between the 
other itwo groups but there was no consistent ordering of tl^pse scores^ 

The children in tha highest scoring group had been in at least two 

if 

different Kontcssdri schools with as Bany as three different Kontes- 
spri teachers* Therefore, the results of the earlier study strongly 
Iffiply that the coimtibn elements of the I-lontesspri philosophy vathst5bd 
the exigencies of being set forth by several teachers, yet prcduccd 
strong positive results* The purpose of this nine year fbllow-iap 
study was to investigate whether thc;:e positive effects were inaintained 
up to sixth grade level. 

1# Grosip Op,cit.,pg.l7 g 



Twenty-eight of the 77 subjects evaii^atcd at the third grade 
level in the earlier study vere sgain sfc^ifiifid at sixth grade# 
Table I shows the nirnbcr of subjects in each gtoixp in the six-year 
follov-up and the nine year folib-^up ^stuaics. 



TABLE X 
DISTRIBlJriON OF SUBJECTS 

Group 1 3rd grade 6th grade 

Tour years of Kontcssori education N=10 K=9 
(Hontessori preschool and primary school) 

Group 2 

Two years of Kontessori education H=35 H=10 
(Kontessori preschool only) 
Group 3 

One year of Headstart N-13 N=10 
(no i^ontessori education) 
Group 4 

Mo preschool education N^19 N==9 
(no Honteasori education) 



A thorough search of available sixth grade records on all subjects 
from the earlier study yielded test scores on approxinta^tely one half of 

i 

these studied at the third grade level # The authors are unable to 
explain, the overwhelming loss of subjects in Groups 2 and 4« 

The KAT for sixth grade testing includes five varii^^lesi 
namely. Word Knowledge (WK), Reading (RD), Math Computation (MCM) , 
Hath Concepts (KC9) , and Hath Problem Solving (HPS) « 

Scores from these variables v;ere used in the present analysis to deter- 
mine whether measurable effects of Hontessori education we^e manifest 
at the sixth grade level* 



ai^LYSIS OF BATA 

The first aspect of the data exeiainfid vtas age of each cliild at 
time of taKiiig the 3!aT- All children tested in October of 

their sixth grace year. Ages ranged fron 10 years^ 10 months 
(130 jnonthsj to 12 years, 8 months (152 rijnths) . Since there was 
;^uch a vide range of ages (22 months) , the ages of each group were 
examined to deterniine ivhether or not there vere important differences. 
The group ranges and msans can be iound in Table II. 



TASLE II 

.^-^ AGS IN KOIjTHS AT TIi4E OP 6th GRADE KAT TEST 

Group Youngest Age Oldest Aae Mean Age 

1 " 130 149 139.55 " 

2 130 151 137-90 

3 133 145 138-20 

4 131 152 140-22 

. ' The total group age mean was 138-56 nipnths- Since the broad age 
span was reflected in ail four groups and since the means were not 
significantly different, age was not used as a factor in this study- 

The second aspect of the data which was examined was mean scores 
on each of the five subtests of the ^lAT. Mean scores were computed 
for each group for each subtest- Results may be found in Table ill* 
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73.88 
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65.11 
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61.55 


65.80 


62,00 


59.66 


acM 


77.55 


78.00 


77.30 


72.00 


IICR 


76.33 


69.30 


74. SO 


65.00 


HPS 


76.55 


69. 'i* 


75.10 


72.33 
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WK 


48-93 


53-103 


31-98 


55^74 


RO 


3'i-84 


48-89 


29-S8 


42-7Z 


KCM 


67-95 


63-96 


65-93 


63-75 


MCS 


67-90 


60-83 


64-88 


66-72 


HPS 


62-91 


47-84 


59-92 


56-66 



Although there were nine subjects in groups 1 mh4 4-^ snd 10 
stibjects in Groups 2 and 3, there were tv;o individual Sccres missing 
from the data- Therefore, Group 4 Reading encompasses only 8 scores, 
while Group 3 Math problem Solving contains onljf/S- s^res* 

Table IV shows the range of scores on each of the KAT svbt^fi>$ 
by group* The differences among the group means veiife not ^ound to 
be statistically significant. Cbservatipn of the meangi 'KfWever^ 

r "\ 

shows that Group 1 children scored higher on three of T£sts, 
(WK, KCN, and MPS) than did children from any other growp, ^rotip 2. 



Biibjects scored highest on the remaining two tests, (RD and MCHh* 
This is consistent with earlier findings- The same children at the 
third grade level vere tested with the third grade HAT- At that 
time. Group 1 scored significantly higher than the other three 
groups On Word Analysis and Math Probleni Solving-^ In the sixth 
grade KAT, Group 4 children (those who had had no preschool) 
scored lowest on three of five tests, (RD, aCM, KCN) while Group 3 
subjects were lowest on one test (WK), and Group 2 subjects were 
lowest on one test (MPS)* However, a binomial test showed that 
these results (scoring highest or lowest on thre^ of five subtests) 
were not statistically significant (p<'#08)- It, should be noted 
that this level of probability approaches significance # 

Although their mean scores were highest in WK and MPS, Group 1 
did not contain the highest score in these two stibtests* It was 
not, then^ one high scoring child who pulled the group mean up« 
However, the highest score on MCK did appear in Group 1, the group 
with the highest mean on that subtest- Group 4, which had ^ht 
lowest mean scores on three of five subtests, did not have the lowest 
scores oh any one of these three t^sts* 



1« Sciarra, Op*cit* 
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COKCLUSIONS 

Although no statistically, significant results were obtained, 
those groups of children who had had early Kontessori training 
generally did score higher on subtests of the HA? administered at 
sixth grade level than did those children who had had Head Start 
or no preschool. Results obtained on the third grade HAT of 
'these same children showed siinilar but more robust results. j 

Since the number of sttbjects able to be located was smali, 
certainly no broad generalizations can be made. However, this 
small population had spent three or more years in public schooling 
in a wide range of classrooms under the direction of a varietg^ of 
teachers. Despite this, the children who had received early Kontes- 
sori training were still scoring higher on the KAT, with the children 
who had had four years of MOhtessori scoring higher on the largest 
number of tests (three) and the children who had had two years of 
Montessori scoring highest on the remaining two tests. 

Although the sample size was small/ the results of this_ study _ 
-tend to reconfirm the importance of preschool experience for disad- 
vantaged children. Those children with no preschool experience 
again scored lowest on the largest number of tests (three) after » 
having spent six years in elementary school. ' 

The data certainly suggest that further exploration of the long- 
range effects of early Montessori training^ is needed. In addition, 
attention should be given to the delineation of the differences between 

8 
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Kontessori education and non-Kcntes^or i education since the Kontes- 
Bori schooling which these subjects received occurred in several 
esttings under the direction o£ teachers vith a vide range of 
teaching styles* It has been inooscibie to iaentii^ specific dif- 
ferences between Montessori and non-Montessori education^ Yet 
apparently these differences are present since the children perform 
differently on standardized achiev^ent tests (significantly so at 
the third grade level) * 

These results lead to a nuriber of questicns for further research; 

f 

Should more children attend Montessori programs? 
Should Montessori methods be taught to other teachers? 
Do similar results hold true for children from different 
socio-economic classes? 

Should Montessori training begin at a later age (€or ex- 
ample, age of entry to public school — kindergarten or 
first grade)? 

Should Hpntessori training be continued beyond primary 

schooling to maximize its ef fectivene.ss? 
Answers to these questions and others which grow out of continued 
study could help educators and parents make more knowledgeable deci- 
sions about innovation in education and the direction it may take if 
the goal is to maximize academic achievement* 
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